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State of the Wool Trade in England, in 1810, by Lord 
Sheffield. 


fs annual fair for the sale of wool was held at Lewes, 
July 27, and was well attended by many respectable 
wool-staplers, from London, Yorkshire, and elsewhere, and by 
all the principal gentlemen and farmers of the South Downs 
and neighbourhood. An excellent dinner was provided at the 
Star Inn; Lord Shefhield presided. Soon after dinner his 
lordship being requested to communicate the information he 
had received respecting wool and the woollen manufacture, 
rose and said, 

“ My desire to acquire information that might be useful at 
these meetings, has been greatly increased by the flattering 
opinion which has been expressed, that my endeavours have 
been serviceable. It encourages me to persevere in my en- 
quiry into the state of the woollen trade, into the probable 
supply and guality of wool from this and other countries, and 
the probable demand there is likely to be for our manufacture. 
The perpetually changing condition of the civilized world, its 
distracted and ruinous state, seems to baffle enquiry, and to 
render it extremely difficult to offer you satisfactory opinions ; 
but if we rely on facts, and it is to them I shall principally en- 
deavour to point your attention, reasonable conclusions may 
be drawn. The increased difficulty of procuring, and the 
consequent high price of Spanish wool, raised the value of 
British fine wool ; and induced our spirited farmers to attend 
Vol. 50. 7K to 
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to the amelioration of an article which had been greatly de- 
based and neglected, in consequence of the pernicious mono- 
poly at home, and the permission to import wool free of all du- 
ties from every part of the world. Depreciation and neglect, 
of course raised a prejudice against the use of it in our finer 
manufactures, and it was no longer worth the while of our wool 
growers to attend to the quality, but to aim at the greatest 
weight or quantity. 

“ The adequate price now given for British fine wool has 
had a surprising elfect, and the wool of our princip: al South 
Down flocks, is infi: Litely better than it was a few years ago, 
so much so, that with the help of the Spanish breed ‘of shee p, 
so rapidly increasing in the united kin; gdow, and for which we 
are so peculiarly indebted to his majesty, there can be little 
doubt that this country may become independent of ail others, 
as to the supply of wool of al! Kinds. The export of super- 
fine cloths compared with inferior manufactures, is sinall, and 


the great buil of our woollen manu tac tures is made of British 


wool, espectally for exportation; t hose of Spauis fi wool are 
principally for home consumption, which, ane ver, is the best 
market. Very good superfine clot is made of South Down 


wool, and is very suflic tent for the woullen manufactories of 
Yorkshire; and when its improved quality is better known 
there, it. will surely come in'o greater demand than is at pre- 
sent the case, where the noiihern wools are generaliy used, and 
the cousumption of Herefordshire and South Down wool i 

not.consiacerable. 

The woollen tiade in the West Riding is at present very 
good; and there was an inerease last year of 1,417,833 y ards 
over the | preceding year; 15,777,805 yards were made within 
the year ; the det nand for low and middle-piiced we oollens, 
have swept away ail the stock en hand at an advance of from 
5 to?) per cent. an | of course the price ol wool employed i in 
those manusactures has advaueed. Prime Spanish wool has 
been purchased last spring at 18s, and upwards per Ib. to sell 
again, and in March last, the cusrent price at Bristol, from 
whence our fine fabrics of wool in the west of England are 
supplied, sold at 15s. per Ib, Late failures arising ‘rom extra- 
Vaygant spec date have had the effect of torcing into the 
market foreign wools, at prices which refer more to the diffi- 
eee, - the times than to the regular demand of the trade. 

instances of sale just now, in consequence of late 
failures et the present slackness of dem: ind, are not likely to 
nent effect; anda princi; ral corres pone dent say Sy 





it may be safery aflirmed, that fine ual s are looking up. The 
check to the superfine manufactures in the west, oecasions the 
suspension ef the demand for Spanish wool, rather than any 
extraordinary quantity of that article in the country. The 
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paper of the country banks is now there ip universal discredit, 
and confidence betweea commercial men in a great degree 
destroyed, 

“ Perhaps the check may in some degree arisc from the pre- 
sent extravagant price of the manufactuies of Spanish wool, 
which way have produced great economy in the use of 
it, and a substitution of woollens of au inferior quality. 
Spain is drained of wool, her flocks are scattered, and per- 
sous well informed say, that the late shearing cannot possibly 
furnish more than 10,000 bags, under the most favourable 
circumstances of shipping, &c. It appears that the prices 
are higher just now at Lisbon and Cadiz than here, which 
is accounted for by the present state of the money market. 
The bulk of the Spanish wool now in Engiand is said to 
bein very few lands, and they having purchased at an high 
rate, it is believed will keep up the present prices. Spain 
having now been for a considerable time the theatre of 
the most destructive warlare, and its rural economy completely 
deranged, the future importations of wool, must be greatly 
deficient. This is known to the holders of. that article, 
and that it will become very scarce, and that they will have 
hereafter, if not now, a very great price for it On an 
average of seven years, ending 5th January, 1807, and 
before Spain was completely deranged, the importation of 
foreign wool amounted to 7,084,547 lbs. and during. the 
year, 1809, the Freuch not being in possession of the 
principal ports of Spain, the importation of foreign wool was 
very large, viz. 6,843,888 Ibs. not so much as 900,000 Ibs. 
less than the usual importation ; one third of which, how- 
ever, came from other parts, and not from Spain ; bat in the 
quarter ending the 5th April, 1810, the importation into 
Great Britain has been very great, viz. 4,650,410 Ibs. and the 
importation into the port of London alone, in the last quar- 
ter, ending Sth Joly, 1810, umounts to 1,335,824 Ibs. 
Which greatly exceeds what has been imported in the 
same quarter the preceding years, nearly one third of which 
also did not come from Spain or Portugal; the importa- 
tion however of foreign wool into Bristol for the last quarter, 
ending Sth July, is only 1708 bags, which is much below the 
usual importation, and which in the preceding quarter, 
endiag Sth April, was 4619 bags : and as the average importa- 
tion of later years is considerably below that of former years, 
itis probable that the quantity of foreign wool pow in the 
country, (notwithstanding the late large importation) does not 
inatertally exceed the usual stock. It appears tyom these 
Statements that we cannot in future depend en the usual 
meportation, probably not one half, consequently that the 
price of joreign wool will continue high, and the value of 
7K¢ British 
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British fine wools will increase in proportion to the deficiency 
of the importation of the former. It is computed that 
Buonaparte has caused many millions of Spanish sheep to be 
driven into France, and it is known that a large quantity 
of Spanish wool is accumulated in that country, which as 
it cannot come to us direct from thence, possibly some part 
finds its way through Germany, which has raised the importa- 
tion from thence into the port of London alone, for the last 
quarter, ending 5th July, to 357,608 Ibs. 

“ Notwithstanding the check in the west, the lowest prices 
of Spanish wool, of the first quality, in Bristol and London, 
were about the 18th of this month, Leonego 12s. Segoviana 
10s. 6d. and Soria 10s. per lb. and at the same time prime 
Herefordshire was 5s. per Ib. South Down, of the first quality 
from 4s. to 4s. 6d. per'lb. 

* At Hereford fair, the beginning of this month, fine 
wool sold at an advance from last year of 3s. per stone, of 
12 Ibs. 4s. 91d. was refused for wool of the Ryeland and 
Spanish cross, and some of an inferior quality sold at 
4s. 73d. Of the middling kind of wool a great deal remained 
unsold. Mr. Clive'sold his wool (which is pure Ryeland), with 
& slight mixture of Merino, at 48. per ]b. The prime Rye- 
Jand wool sold at 3s. 7d. inferiér Ryeland at 2s. 8}d. per Ib. 
but itis said the Ryeland breed is so generally mixed with 
the Leicester, to promote the increase of mutton, that 
the wool no longer retains its preeminence, and that the South 
Down having considerably imptoved in quality, is worth 
morein fact than the Ryeland bought at Hereford, or at Ross 
fairs. Most of the Herefordshire wool is sold to. Gloucester- 
shire clothiers. 

“ At Ross wool fair, on the 20th instant, the best Ryeland 
trinded wool, sold from Ss. 2d. to 3s. 10d. per Ib. A frieud of 
one of my correspondents expects 5s. 9d. per Ib. for his wool, 
which is very fine ; hardly any Merino Ryeland was offered, 
and the ccarse wools were very low. 

“ There is no regalar fair for wool in Cheshire ; but I Icarn 
from Mr. George Wilbraham, of Delamere Forest, who is well 
acquainted with the subject, that the prices of the fleeces 
of that forest vary very mach, from 3s, 6d. to 4s. 3d. per Ib. 
which is a rise of 4}d. per Ib. since last year; he observes, 
the Delamere Forest fleece is finer than the South Down, 
but not so even throughout, and that it works well with 
the Spanish ; a convincing proof of the fineness of the 
pile,as does also the South Down, of which a cdunsiderable 
quantity has of late been carded with the Spanish, in mills made 
for the aurpose. He sold bis wool this year, consisting 
ef 235 South Down, 78 Delamere, and 30 mixed Merino, 
at 
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at 4s. 2}d. per Jb. and one of his neighbours,. sold Fores 


and South Down at 4s. per Ib. and mixed Merino at.5s. 13d. 
perlb. All these wools are boug roy up for the Yorkshire manu- 
fucturers. I understand Mr. Toliet has sold his, wool of 
Spanish mixture, at 6s. per Ib, including however one-sixth 
part, or thereabouts, of pure Merino. 

“ Thetford fair — not yet taken place ; but Bar: Coke 
inforins me, that he has sold 774 fleeces half bred Sou » Down 
and Ryeland by a Me ‘Tino ram at 4s. Od. per Ib, and l le wa also 
that more than last year’s prices (3s. 2 3d.) Is PEDES gied for wool 
in those parts, : 

« As Colchester fair will not be held till next Monday, we 
know little of the price of South Down wool in that part of 
the country. 

“At Dorchester fair, in Oxfordshire, held last., week, the 
whole of the wool brought there was sold. The, best South 
Down there sold at 2s. 5d. per lb. but it is, much inferior 


‘i Quality to our prime wool. - Common Berkshire wool 
1 J | 


sold better than last year. At the sale at London Wall, 
[ undersiand, much business was sot done. The duke of 
Bedford sold some lots of pure South Down, at Ss. 1d. and 
other lots at $s. 2d. perlb. Myr, Ellman reiused 3s. 3d. per Ib, 
for his wool. 

“ Some time afterthe last fair, held at this place twelve 
months ago, the price of South Down wool rose very 
much, notwithstanding the vehement assertions that the 
market was greatly overs Hockeds and that the. woolstaplers 


could not dispose of their stoe The prime wool sold sory 
after the fair, from Ss. 1}d.to Ss. ¢ $4. and upwards. Mr. Price 
of Lyiminge, in Kent, sold his South Dowa wool atSs 6d, 


per Ib. aad it should be observed, that he has no down ; 
ve hes ouly artificial grasses, and a few grass fields; he 
keeps above 300 ewes: and Mr. Hon ywood sold his wool 
off the same kind, at the like price. But the South Down 
wool, grown in Ireland, sold there last suminer, by auction, 
greatly surpassed any price we have ever heard of in this 
country ; it sold froin 5s. Id. to 8s. Gd. per Ib. 

“ The official value of woollen manufactures exported last 
year, is £5,416, 151. which is £562,151. more than the preced- 
Ing year. 

‘The wise and highly to be applauded conduct of the 
present administration, in firmly supporting the dignity and 
most esscatial interests of this country against the block- 
ading system of Buonaparte, ai id the non-import: ition and em 
he American states, has proved highly 


bargo measures of 1 

beneficial to our commerce. The trade in general greatly ex 
cecded that of preceding years, viz. the exports in 1808 were, 
34,554,267, and in 18 09, they rose to 30,101,703 ; and the 
general 
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general commerce of the country never flourished to the de- 
gree it does at present. 

** Under all these cireumstances, namely, the increase of 
the woollen manufacture in Yorkshire, the extraordinary in- 
erease of our foreign trade, and the certain failure or great de- 
crease of a future supply from Spain, I conceive the value of 
South Down wool will maintain a high price, not only from 
the apprehension the French will get possession of the ports 
of that country, but because the quantity produced there will 
be very greatly diminished, in consequence of its devastation, 
and the ruined state of the flocks; and that the reduction of 
the price of Spanish wool, in consequence of the late failures, 
and of the late extaordinary importation, should not materially 
affect the value of South Down wool, which is the principal 
ébject of our consideration, and which appears to be 3s. 44d. 
per Ib. from an average of the prices of that article sold since 
the failures, and within the present month [July], in the seve- 
ral parts of the kingdom. I have avoided ail consideration of 
coarse or long wools, not wishing to perplex the subject with 
any thing that did not belong to it: I have made little enquiry 
but I understand the sale is very dull. The Spanish breed is 
rapidly spreading over the kingdom, and also the breed of 
British fine woolled sheep, which must diminish the growth of 
coarse wool, and consequently the valae of an article so neces- 
sary to many essential manufactures will rise.” 

Lord Sheffield concluded by saying, “ If the meeting 
wished for his opinion respecting the price of good South 
Down wool, that notwithstanding the average value within the 
present month [July] throughout the kingdom, was Ss. 45d. 
per |b. he was disposed to recommend, under all circumstances, 
and for the encouragement of the fair, and the dispatch of 
business, 3s. per Ib. for such bargains as should be made that 
day : buthe was satisfied that those to whom it might be 
convenient, and who wished to reserve their wool, would have 
a better price; and that in future, when the present stock of 
foreign wool is dispesed of, that our farmers, who had attended 
to the quality of their wool, would never fail to obtain a very 
good price for it.” 





Account of the vastly rich Cloaths of the Duke of Buck- 
tneham, the Number of his Servants, and of the 
Noble Personages in his Train, when he went to Paris, 
A. Dy 1625, to bring over Queen Henrietta Marva. 

[From the Harleian Collection] 


Y lord duke is inteaded to take his jouracy towards Paris, 
N on W ednesday, the Sistof March, 
Y3 " 
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His grace hath for his body, twenty seven rich suits em- 
broidered, and laced with silk and silver plushes ; besides one 
rich suit of white satin uncut velvet, set all over, both suit and 
cloak, with diamonds, the value whereof is thought to be worth 
fourscore thousand pounds, besides a feather made with great 
diamonds ; with sword, girdle, hatband and spurs with dia- 
monds, which suit his grace intendsto enter into Paris with. 
Another rich suit is of purple satin, embroidered all over 
with rich orient pearls; the cloak made after the Spanish 
fashion, with all things suitable, the value whereof will be 
£20,000, and this is thought shall be for the wedding-day in 
Paris. His other suits are all as rich as invention can frame 
or art can fashion. His colours for the entrance are white 
pwatchett, and for the wedding crimson and gold. 

Twenty privy gentlemen ; seven grooms of his ehamber ; 
thirty chief yeomen; two master cooks; three suits a 
piece. 

Of his own servants for the household : ‘ 

Twenty-five second cooks ; fourteen yeomen of the second 
rank, seventeen grooms to them ; forty-tive labourers selleters 
belonging to the kitchen. 

Twelve pages, three rich suits a piece ; twenty-four foot- 
men, three rich suits, and two rich coats a piece ; six hunts- 
men, two rich suits a piece ; twelve grooms, one suit a piece ; 
six riders, one suit a piece ; besides eight others to attend the 
stable business. 

Three velvet coaches inside, without with gold lace all over ; 
eight horses in each coach, and six coachmen richly suited ; 
eight score musicians, richly suited; twenty-two water- 
men, suited in sky coloured taffety, all gilded with anchors 
and my lord’s arms, all these to row in one barge of my lord’s. 
All these servants have every thing suitable, all being at his 
grace’s charge. 

Lords already known to go, are, &c. Ke. Ke. 





Memoir of Ferdinand Von Schill. 


i waaateiagrrte Von Schill, the youngest of four sons, was 
; born in 1773, at Sothoff, an estate which then belonged to 
his father, and is situated near Rosenberg, in Upper Silesia. 
[lis father, who is still living, and upwards of eighty years of 
age, was originally in the Austrian service, which he afterwards 
exchanged for the Saxon ; and on the taking of the Saxon army 
at the commencement of the seven years’ war, he raised a corps 
of partisans which executed some important enterprizes ond 
rendered itself particularly formidable to the corps of heaeigg, 
Y which 
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which the duke: of Brunswick had at that time organized. 
On: the breaking oyt of the swar respecting the Bavarian 
succession, he entered, in’ consequence of an invitation to 
that purpose, into the Preesida service; but, from the short 
duration of hostilities, he had no opportunity of signalizing 
himself. 

Young Schill was destined, from his earliest infaney, for 
his father’s profession, and at the age of six years entered the 
eorps of cadets. la i780, he was made cornet in Schimmelp- 
fenning’s. hussars, and was the year following removed to 
the queen’s dragoons. ‘Te was not pleased with the petty ser- 
vice in the garrison, and he could not prevail upon himself to 
pay such attention to trifles as be saw his comrades do. It is 
well known that, in the German armies, there were numbers 
of officers who considered it the most important duty of 
a soldier to keep his hair in proper trim, and his buttons highly 
polished. Men of this description doubtfolly shook their 
heads respecting young Schill, or even went so far as to deny 
that he hi: vd any military talents. Some, at the preseat day, 
when informed of his recent ex} ploits, have been heard to 
exclaim, “ Good God! whocould ever have supposes d that 
Schill would become such aman !” Schill was meanwhile form- 
ing plans for futurity, and his ever active mind panted for oppor- 
tunities to distinguish himself, especially as the strict sub- 
ordination which aifords the young officer but little scope for the 
exertion of superior powers, must have been to him a species 
of restraint that prevented bim from following the im- 
pulse of his nature; which, however, acquired from this very 
opposition ineseased strength and energy. Giving himself up 
to his own way of thi: nking, he is said to have avoided as much 
as possible the society of his comrades, which occasioned dis- 
putes that always,ended in duels. He was a principal in 22 of 
these affairs, in five of which he was wounded. 

At the commencement of hostilities between France and Prus- 
ia, in 1806, Schill was sub-lieutenant. On the disastrous 14th 
of October, be was stationed with a picquet at Eckarts- 
berg. Here he was surrounded by the enemy, aud summoned 
to surrender, which he refused. The Preach rushed upon him 
s, and he receiyed so severe a wound on bis 


« 


irom all sid 


head as to de a him of sense. He must infallibly have 
been killed, had vot his horse saved him by springing aside. 
liiscom aie s afterwards found him without signs of lite upon 


the ground ; they took care of bim, bound up his wounds, and 
in this state conveyed Lim to Magdeburg. In this helpless 
situation he was received by M. Berr, teacher of the French 
language, who, with his wife, nursed him with the utmost 


philanthropy. He had made no great progress in his re- 
covery, when he learned that Mi wde burg was on the point of 
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surrendering to the enemy. Nothing was now capable of de- 
taining him in that city; regardless of his wounds, and faith 
tul to his sovereign, even to death itself, he hastened to Col- 
berg, where he arrived in the most violent fever. 

No svoner had he recovered than he manifested the most 
ardent desire to be actively employed in the service of his 
country. . Before this wish was gratified, he had great obsta- 
cles to surmount; obstacles thrown in his way by envy, mis- 
trust, and mean jealousy. He proposed to make excursions 
about the fortress; but the number of men placed at his dis- 
posal was so small as to indicate a wisli to get rid of, rather 
than to support him. He, nevertheless, took several military 
chests and magazines, which were in the neighbouring towns, 
and by his stratagems kept off the enemy for a considerable 
time trom the fortress. 

An affair which he had at Gulzow, a small place situated to 
the south of Kamin, near the Frische Haff, witha far superior 
number of the enemy, was particularly brilliant. He was in 
hopes of surprising the French, but his approach had been be- 
trayed. On his arrival in the night before Gulzow, he found 
sixty men belonging to the troops of Baden drawn up with ar- 
tillery to receive him. Schill had no more than ten foot sol- 
diers, aud six cuirassiers. The former he posted in the church- 
yard in order of battle, and with the latter he galloped to the 
opposite side of the town, in which were sixty of the enemy’s 
horse, totally unprepared for an attack, and consequently in 
great disorder. Schill boldly charged them, and at the first 
onset was fortunate enough to kill their commander. With a 
voice of thunder he then cried out, “ Cossacks, push on!” 
and to this presence of mind alone was indebted for the vices 
tory. The enemy’s cavalry having lost their leader, and con- 
ceiving that a much stronger corps was advancing against 
them, fled with precipitation, and Schill thus gained time to 
drive out the infantry likewise, and to render his victory com- 
plete. People could scarcely believe their eyes, when they 
saw him return with his little corps, bringing thirty-three pri- 
soners whom he had taken at Gulzow. 

This achievement procured the valiant Schill the favour of 
his sovereign ina high degree. He rewarded him with the 
order of merit, which never more deservedly decorated the 
breast of a soldier. 

Schill continued to collect the horses, cattle, and arms from 
the environs of Colberg, and to convey them into the fortress ; 
to elude the vigilance of the enemy, to cut off his couvoys, to 
take his military chests, and to harrass them in every possible 
way. His name became feared and respected by the troops of 
France, aud of the Rhenish confederacy. Numerous detache 
Vol. 50. 71L ments 
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ments were sent out to take him, but he contrived matters so 
well that a! their endeavours proved ineflectual. 

The success which attended all his enterprizes, the talents 
which he displayed on every occasion, the marks of respect 
that were’ shewn him by the king, at length procured him 
greater cousideration at Colberg. His advice was _aske d, and 
be was entrusted with more important commands. Flattering 
as this must bave been to him, he s:ill wished to be at the head 
of a corps of his own, that he might no longer be obliged to 
receive orders from men who were incapable of entering into 
his ideas, but be more at liberty to follow the impulses of his 
own genius. But if he would lead a corps, it was necessary he 
should first raise one. Schill was nota man to be deterred by 
difficulties and impediments ; scarcely bad he formed the idea 
before he seriously set about puiting it in execution. Fortune 
this undertaking; waving one night 
surprised the town of Muassow, in Pomerantz, he there made 
prisoners three colonels and some soldiers, and took a military 
chest, containivg ten thousand crowns. 

This booty, liaving previously obtained the sanction of his 
sovereign, he employed in executing his favourite design. The 


' 


favoured him as usual in 
- 
i 


dispersion of the greatest part of the Prussian army, 1 conse- 
quence of which inany of the soldicys were wandering about 
without subsistence, aud the general distress occasioned by the 
war, procured him plenty of followers ; eae the idea of serving 
under Schill, whose name was not pronounced but with admi- 
ation, was equally flattering to a patriotic and military spirit. 
tat hl de voted his w hole attention to the erganization of this 

or courage and intre- 

pidity in danger, perseverance under difficulues, and implicit 
obedience to their leader, resulting from love to his person and 


ae which was ali ke dist: 





vuisied f 
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respect for his merits. dis exploits with — brave fellows 
have excited univessal astoutsiment. He bung epon the rear 
of the Freach army, which he harassed incessantly He took 
it park of artillery of 40 pl ces of cannon, and ‘upwards of 
20,000 muskets, set YOOO Russians at liberty, and made Mar- 
shal Victor prisoner. Vor the latter, Prince Augustus, at that 
time a prisoner of war in France, was exchanged, and thus 
chabled to return to the bosom of bis family. 

Schill likewise took from Buongparte seven fine Arabian 
horses, presented to him by the grand seiznior, Enraged at 
this loss, Buonaparte sct a price of 100 Napoleons @or on 
Sehill’s bead. Schill gave himself little concern about the me- 
naces of the French emperor, on whose bead he in his turn set 
a price, and to shew him how low he valued him, he offered 
but avery smaillsum. Buonaparte, who was very fond of his 
harses, sent to demand them of Schill, promising to pay him 
what they were worth. He senta letter to him on the subject, 
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addresse—“ Au capitaine des brigands, Schill.” The latter 
replicd, 1 that he was willing to send him back his horses, if he 
would re plac eon the Brandenberg gate at Berlin, the triumphal 


car of which he had robbed it; ae us to money, he had no 
occasion for any, as he should always find sufficient in the mi? 
litary chests of the French army, which he was sure of taking. 
Chis letter to Buonaparte he addressed as follows :— Aa co- 
fonel de tous les brigands, mon honorable frere, Napoleon. 
Buonaparte, who was grown a great epicure, was continually 
sending out couriers to buy up whatever was most rare and de- 
licate for table. ‘Sehi!] found means to interce pt these provi- 
sions, and took the greater pleasure in regaling himself with 
them, on account of the dis sappeintinent W hich Buon: aparte 


would experience. 


(Vo be concluded in our next.) 





Female Hereism ; as evinced during the Reign of Terror 
of the Lrench Revolution. 


(Concluded from Page 969.) 


r — PAYSSAC, who lived in Paris, did more than 
I grant hospitality, she offered it. The respectable Ra- 
baud de Sait Etienne was outlawed in consequence of the 
events of May 31. Madame Payssae offered hima shelter in 
her house; his remonstrances respecting the danger to which 
his acceptance would expose her were useless; she insisted, and 
overcome Rabaud’s rcluctance. He was afterwards discovered 
in her house, and she soon followed him to the scaffold, no less 
courageously than she had braved the peril, 

The celebrated Condorcet was proceeded against at the same 
period. A female friend offered to hide him; he refused, 
saving, © You would be refused the benefit of the law!” 
“ Oh!” said she, “ am I to be deprived of the benefit of hu- 
manity?” ‘This answer did not shake his determination; and 
some time afterwards he was fuund murdered by his own hands 
in a villave near Paris. 

Mademoiselle le Jar, a books ler in Paris, was more suc- 
cesstul; she gave shelter to Citizen Douleet Pontecouland, and 
so effectual was her zeal that she saved his lite and her own. 

The viece of a sexton in Brussels succeeded likewise jn 
@iving assistance toa Frenchman who had fled to that city 
during those bloody davs. It was atter the battle of Fle urus, 
when the French troops entered Beluium. Fearful-of beine 


apprehended ia Brussels, be was leaving it; a young girl, who 
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Was sitting ata door, prompted by a sympathy for the unforta- 
nate, stopped him, exclaiming, ‘* You are lost if you go fur- 
ther! If I go back Lam lost also! ‘Then come in here.” He 
went in. After informing him that they were in the house of 
der uncle, who would not permit her to save him if he knew 
It, she conducted him to a barn, where he concealed himself. 
Scarcely was it night when a party of soldiers came in to sleep 
there. The niece followed them unperceived, and as soon as 
they were asleep she tried to extricate the Frenchman from 
such a perilous place; but as he was escaping, one of the sol- 
diers awoke, and took him by the hand, On this she stepped 
between them, saying, “ Let me go, itis [who am come.” She 
needed not say more, for the soldier, deceived by the female 
voice, let his captive go. She conducted the Jatier to her own 
room, from whence taking the keys of the church, and carry- 
ing a lamp in her band, she opened that building to biin. 

They soon came to a chapel, which the ravages of war had 
despoiied of its ornaments. Behind the altar was a trap-door, 
not easily perceivable. She lifted it up, and said,“ You see 
this dark stair-case; it leads to a vault, in whieh the remains 
of an illustrious family are deposited; it is very likely that no 
person will so much as snspect you are there. Have fortitude 
enough to remain there ’till a favourable opportunity offers for 
your escape.” The Frenchman entered without hesitation. 
What was his surprize, when the first objects he perceived, by 
the light of the lamp, were the armorial bearings of his own 
family, originally of this country ! He recognizes the tombs of 
his forefathers! he salutes them respectfully, and with the 
most lively emotions, lays his bands upon these venerated mar- 
bles. His conductress jeft him under those impressions. ‘The 
delight they imparted, and particularly the hope of seeing 
again a fond wife rendered him for some time unmindful of 
his abode; two days had elapsed, and his deliverer had not re- 
turned. He knew not what to think; at one moment he was 
terrified lest she had fallen a victim to her generosity ; at ano- 
ther he feared lest she had forgotten him. These paintul feel- 
ings were quickened by those of bunger; and he had no other 
prospect than that of a death still more dreadful than what he 
had avoided, His strength failed, and he sunk almost sense- 
Jess on the tomb of one of bis ancestors. Suddenly he heard 
a nuise ; it was the voice of his kind deliverer, who was calling 
him. Overcome with joy as well as. with weakness, he could 
not avswer; she believed he was dead, and sighing she let the 
trap-door fall down again. The unfortunate young man ex- 
ceedingly terrified, made an exertion and screamed aloud ; she 
heard it and came back. She immediately gave him food, 
and explained the cause of her delay, adding that precautions 
were now so well taken that the same should uot happen again, 
phe 
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She was leaving him when she heard the noise of arms; she 
pre cipitately went dowh again, bidding the Frenchman be sie 
lent. In facta number of armed men were at that moment 
conducted there by the sexton, who had been charged with 
having secreted an emigrant in the cburch, that they might 
search for him. They examined every where ; they even trod 
upon the trap-door, What a moment for the two prisoners ! 
Every step resounded in their hearts, and was felt as a fore- 
runuer of their fate. But the noise by degrees’ diminished, 
aod at length was heard no more. The niece veutured out 
with the greatest caution and anxiety; after informing her 
guest, to make him easy, she withdrew. On the ensuing days 
she regularly carried food tohim. He remained a long time 
in the vault, under the care of tiris benevolent girl, "ane 
quiet days arrived, aud she informed iim of the chunge. He 
bid a tender and respectiul farewell to the remaius of his an- 
cestors, which had protected biia ; a the vault, reached 
his country, and soon joined a Wie Wuuse sociely and affection 
made him s till more grateful for tie service rendered hin by 
his generous deliverer. 

The sublime action of Mlle. de Sombreuil, amid the massa- 
cres of Septeinber, is too well known for me to dwell long upon 
it. Nevertheless it is but just that [ record bere another proof 
of her maguanimity. One of the murderers, as the condition 
for her father’s deliverance, insisted on her drinking a glass of 
blood. Filial love gave ber strength to submit to this horrid 
proposal, She alierwards experienced frequent fits which re- 
turned at regular periods. She persevered in her constant at- 
tention to her fati.er, and shared his captivity when in the days 
of terror, he was iscarcerated again, When she first appeared 
among the other prisoners, all fixed their eyes upon her, and 
all wept; every beart paid her the tribute due to virtue. A 
sentiment addressed to her by Ma me de Rosambe is creditus 
ble to both. She was going out of the prison with the vene~ 
rable Malesherbes, to appear betore ~ court; when she per- 
ceived Mile. de Sombreuil.. “ You have had the glory of 
saving your father,” said she, “ and [ have the comfort of go- 
Wg to die with mine 

The daughter of the respectable Cazotte saved him also from 
the hands of the murderers in the prisons. Her action is less 
known than the other, but the particulars of it are not less in- 
terestins. Some days before the Cd of September, Mile. Ca- 
zoite, who bad been in prise nied with her father, in the abbey, 
Was acquiti ds but she would not leave him there alone aud 
without assistance ; she was allowed to stay with him. Those 
days came in “which fell so many Frenchmen. On the eve 
pre ceding, Mademoiselle Cazotte’s lovely face, innocent mind, 
aad lively discourse, had raised feelings of sympathy in some 
of 
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of the Marseillois, who guarded the interior of the abbey, 


They assisted her in saving Cazotte. This old mao being con- 
demned, after thirty hours of massacre, was about to fall be- 
neath the blows of a crowd of assassins; his daughter rushes 
among them, her countenance pale, but stil] more lovely in her 
disorder and tears, exclaiming, “ You shall not reaeh my fa- 
ther, but after piercing through my heart.” A single voice 
cries out “ pardon,” a hundred voices repeat the exclama- 
tion; the Marseillois open a passage for Mlle. Cazotte, who cur- 
ries off her father, and restores him to his family. Her tri- 
umph did not last long. On the 12th of September, Cazotte 
was again thrown into a prison. His daughter accompanies 
him to the Conciergerie ; but the door, opened to admit her 
father, is rudely shut against her; she applies to the municipa- 
Jity, and to the minister of the interior; after many tears and 
intreaties, she at last obtains leave to attend on her father. 
She remained night and day near him, leaving him only to sup- 
plicate the judges in his favour, orto prepare his defence. She 
had already secured the assistance of those Marseillois to 
whom she had been so greatly indebted in the former danger ; 
she had already assembled many women who had engaged to 
support her ; she was beginning to indulge some hopes, when 
she was ordered into close confineinent. Cazotte’s enemies 
dreaded so much her zeal that they consklered this as abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent his escaping a second time. In 
fact, during the absence of his daughter they murdered that 
man whose old age and talents they should have respected ; 
they should have respected too the terrors of that dreadful 
scene of death, which during the horrors of September, hung 
over his head for six and thirty hours. Mademoiselle Cazotte 
had then no other comfort left but that of soothing the sor- 
rows of her mother; a duty which she now fulfils with all 
the nice and tender feelings which nature has bestowed on 
her. 

In the course of these anecdotes M. le Gouvé informs us 
that no obstacle prevented the women from attending at the 
prisons. Every day, and in every season, the garden of the 
Luxembourg was crowded with women, who, in spite of ex- 
cessive heat or cold, rain or wind, were spending the morning 
there in expectation of seeing, for a single moment, either at 
a window or onthe roof of the building, their fathers, brothers, 
or husbands retained there, to direct towards them, or to re- 
ceive from them a look, a gesture, or any token of affection or 
concern, 
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DECEMBER FASHIONS. 


{From “ Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, Fashions, &c.”] 





A MORNING OR CARRIAGE COSTUME. 


Black bombazeen or sarsnet round robe, with high bosom, 

and long sleeves with white Spanish weepers, trimmed 
round the bottom, up the front, and round the bosom, with a 
cable chain of crape. A white crape habit-shirt, with high 
collar, and Spanish frill round the throat. A cardinal mantle 
of black or grey cloth, lined and trimmed with white fur or 
ermine. Prussian helmet, composed of the same materials, 
over which is frequently thrown a veil of black lace. Black 
jean slippers, or half boots of kid leather. Gloves of black 
or grey kid. 


A MOURNING EVENING DRESS. 


A convent round robe of black gossamer gauze, with demi- 
train and short sleeves, ornamented round the bottom, up the 
front, and on the bosom and sleeves, with a checkered trim- 
ining of black bugles, or steel. bis dress is worn at present 
over an under-dress or slip of black sarsnet, but hereatter will 
form a most pleasing habit when extended over a slip of white 
sarsnet or silver grey. Te head dress consists of a carmelite 
veil of white net, bordered with biack buyviles or steel, and, 
finished with correspondent tassels, “The bair in dishevelled 
curls, beneath a neck chain and convent cross of jet, with ear- 
rings and bracelets to correspond. Spanish slippers of black 
queen’s silk, with jet clasps, or roscites of bugles. Gloves of 
black or white kid. Fan of white crape, with mouraing bor- 
der, and medallions in black foil. 


From La Belle Assemblee of the present Mouth. 
A SECOND MOURNING EVENING FULL DRESS. 


A white satin slip, ornamented round the bottom with cold, 
over which is worn a black patent net dress, with short sleeve 
The cress entirely edged rounc 
ornamented with gold buttons; 


“oy ee SEE a a 
with avich joining lace, and 


lo} od up at the bo:tom ia 





the froat, and trinnmed with a id scollup lace. The hat is 
conposed of black veivet aud |oce, ornamented with gold, aud 
gold spray in frout. Heir ia curls divided on the forehead ; 
necklace and ear-rings of gold; white kid gloves; shoes of 
white sativ, with gold rosettes. A vl of French grey silk, 
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which is thrown across the shoulders in any way that occasion 
or fancy may dictate. 

Morning dress in mourning admit of but little variety. We 
have observed several short pelisses in black bombazeen, worn 
over a petticoat of the same, made to fit tight to the shape 
with a stomacher front, and just to meet, buttoned or confined 
with jet clasps before, and worn with the Elizabeth raff and 
cuffs ; the cuffs are of muslin or crape fluied with broad hems, 
and worn to fall back from the band like a fan, but sloped 
nearly toa point towards the wrist, where it is clasped or but. 
toned with jet. The ruff in the same manner stands high 
round the neck, but is sloped off to the throat, and confined in 
the centre by acameco brooch. ‘This is called the Lady Jane 
Grey’s dress, it being a near resemblance of the manner in 
which she is habited in several old paintings ; nothing certainly 
can be more becoming; there is something interesting and ate 





tracting even in the dress itself. 

For dinner or afternoon dresses, the colour only has been 
changed ; they are made high in the neck, with stomacher 
fronts to lace before, and ornamented round the throat with a 
falling collar of deep antique scollops or vandykes, brooched 
or tied with black silk cord, finished with bead or jet tassels. 
Bombazeens, lustres, cloth velvets, and Spanish bombazeen, 
chiefly compose them ; the sleeves are worn long, the trains 
moderately short; the cufis and ruffs described above are worn 
in every degree of dress when the gowns are made sufficiently 
high toadmit of them, 

No mixture of grey whatever is admitted into the present 
order of mourning; the under dresses are likewise invariably 
of black silk. Black kid shoes, with jet roses, and plain black 
or white silk stockings. 


—— aes 


WAGER POLICIES. 


es court of common pleas hes lately decided the ques- 

tion upon these policies. It will perhaps be recollected, 
that this was an action to recover a premiuin of forty guineas, 
given in order to receive one hundred pot nds, provided peace 
between this country and France was not signed before a cer- 
tain period. The chicf justice, after a statement of the diffe- 
rent cases ou the subject, adopted the distinction between such 
of the contracts as were executory aud such as were executed ; 
and delivered the opinion of the court, which was, that as in 
this case the action had been brought to recover the premium 
before the time arrived which was to determine the contract, 
the plaintiff had a right to have his premium back again. 


6 HARVEST 
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HARVEST HOME. 


HE chiefs of South America muster all their men at 

particular times of the year: the great-muster is made 
afier the potatoe harvest. The ground from which the po- 
tatoes have been Iately dug, is cleared of the stems and 
weeds, and-then fevelicd. On this ground they all assemble ; 
men, womeo, aad children, The men are all drawn up, 
like a regiment; and stand in ranks, five, six, or seven 
deep, according to the. will of :the chief. Qée of the head 
officers, or Rangateedas, begins to muster them; not by calling 
over their names, but by passing. in frant. of their ranks, 
and telling their numbers: at the head of: every hundred 
men, he places a Rangateeda ; and continues, in- this man- 
ner, to muster the whole, leaving a Rangategda- with cach 
hundred men: thus ten Rangateedas answer for a thousand 
men. The women and children are never mustered. This 
custom is something similar to that of the kings and rulers 
of the Israelites, mustering the men of the different tribes 
among them, while they teok no aceount of the womeg 
and children, After the muster is takeyp, their holidays 
begin. Tbey now spend several days and nights, in feast- 
ing, dancing, and performing their religions eeremonies. 
Many hundreds join in these amusements. The chiefs do not 
dance themselves : they only look on, and give directions to 
their man. 








GERMAN SCHOOLMASTER. 





CCORDING to the Germau Padagogic Magazine there 
“Xk died lately, in Swabia, a schoolmaster, who for one and 
fifty years had superintended a large institation with old fa- 
slioned severity. I: is calculated, by one of his ushers, he has 
given 911,000 canings, 124,000 floggings, 209,000 custodes, 
136,000 tips with the ruler, 10,200 boxes on the ear, and 22,700 
tasks to get by heart; he had made 700 stand on peas, 600 
kneel ona sharp edge of wood, 5000 wear the fool’s-cap, and 
1700 hold the rod. 








A QUESTION, by J. C. Hurst, of Wareham. 


Person has a circular piece of ground, whose chord is 
80.5 chains,and versed sine 20.5 chains:. Hence he de- 
sires to know what quantity of land is enclosed by the whole 
circle ? 
Vol. 50, 7M Answer, 
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Answer, by B. Carvosso, of Cosarves, to Je Channon’s Rebus, inserted the 7th 
of September. 


ONEY-BAG, I think, will shew 
What's in the:rebus meant by you. 


*.* Betsey Baker, of Bridgwater, has also answered this rebus. 





Answer, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mailet, to B,\Carvasso’s Rebus, inserted the 
1st of October. 


a berm stilldoth much abound, 
And with most mortals it is foundy 


ft We have received the like answers from J. Kerby, of Helston; and 
W. retherick, of St. Austell. 





Answer, by H. Glyde, and R. Glyde, of Chard, to T. Pearse’s Charade, in- 
serted October i, 





HE JEWS-HARP, Sir, if I guess right 
The instrument will bring to light. 


t*t We have received the like answer from J. Whitford, of St. Aus. 
tell; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; J. Pitman, T. Byrt, and J. Brown, 
of Shepton Mallet; John Kerby, of Helston; J. Strike, near Launceston ; 
J.-Channon, of Ottery St. Mary; J. W. of Charmouth; J- Daw, of Lan- 
dulph;.J. French; and W. Petherick, of St. Austell. 








A CHARADE, by F. W. of Charmouth. 


RE you ascend yon tower's top 
You must tread on my first ; 
My next is in the farmer’s yard 
Which you have seen I trust: 
Connect these parts, and they will shew 
A glorious martyr to your view. 








4 REBUS, by F. Pitman, of Shepton Mallee. 
DROITLY, bards, a lover find; 


A mass of meta! call to mind; 
Ananimal you'll third select ; 
And last a kind of silk detect: 
Join the initials, and then you 
A well-known bird will bring to view. 





4 REBUS, by F. French. 


F. you would wish my first to know, 
A number you must quickly shew ; 
A vowel secondly declare ; 
And then a pronoun inake appear; 
A kind of snare you'll last explain, 
Two-thirds of which you must retain: 
The initials join’d in order true 
Will bring a dwelling to your view. 


9 POETRY. 
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THE STREET-SWEEPER, 





HEN £olus is howling, and rain is descending, 
And thunders terrific still rend the dense air, 
And as my sad bosom the deep sigh is sending, 
To this cheerless spect I am forc’d to repair; 
Barefouted behold.me, 
My clothes scarce enfold me, 
And I tremblingly beg as 1 sweep the path-way ; 
Keen hunger preys on me, 
Ye rich do not shun ime, 
But aid the street-sweeper, remember me pray t 


My father, a soldier, fell in the dread battle, 
At the moment of victory nobly he died ; 
Like him would I venture where cannon loud rattle, 
But now my poor mother requires all my aid ; 
~~ And while I ain sweeping 

She’s woe-worn and weeping, 
No food has she had for the space of a day; 

She waits my returning, 

So mock not my mourning, 


But aid the street-sweeper, rememher me pray! 
Should riches be profter’d, 1’d claim not abundance ; 
I’d ask but enough our wants to relieve ; 
Then ye who are blest with gay fortune’s redundance, 
In pity a trifle to wretchedness give ; 
For the boon you're bestowing 
My heart shall be glowing 
With grateful sensations, and fervent Ill pray, 
That Heaven indulgent, 
With prospects refulgent 
May chear thro’ existence your thorny path-way / 


London, 1810. A. KYNE, Jun, 








POOR ISABEL. 
{From Poems by Laura Sophia Temple. ] 


7 EEN blows the wind; I am naked and weary ; 
O’er the wide world do I wander forlorn; 
Pity me strangers; my path it is dreary, 
Full oft am I wounded by many a thorn. 


The sky for my roof, and a stone for my pillow, 
In the damp streets do I nightly remain ; 
‘Toss’d on the tempests of life’s angry billow, 


Poor Isabel surely has cause to complain. 
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No tongue speaks to her in the language of feelings 
No cheek wears the warn sunny grace of a smile; 

O’er her bosom the ice of despair is fast stealing, 
Nought, nought can her soul’s heavy anguish beguile. 


Be hush’d for a moment ye blasts of December, 
And let the sad pray’ss of an outcast arise ; 

Let the rich and the happy my sorrows remember, 
And banish the tear from my lustreless eyes. 


Those eyes were once fam’d for their sparkling and beauty 5 
How oft have I heard they were bright as the sua! 

But Isabel wander’d from honour and duty, 
She listen’d, she trusted, and Oh! was undone, 


Now, worn by disease, and the victim of sorrow, 
I call upon death to "alleviate my woe; 

Unknowing what fate has reserv’d for the morrow, 
Impatient I wait for the finishing blow. 


Ye maidens so rich in the spring. tide of beauty, 
Oh ye! who are lovely, and virtuous as fair, 

Gaze, gaze on this cheek when ye ’re w and’ring from duty, 
This cheek so impress’d with the signet of cave. 


Nay, doubt not, it once was the throne of the graces, 
Tt once blaz’d with colours as bright as your own; 
But mis’ry has left there her eloquent traces, 
The tinges of health and of: virtue are flown. 


Now slumb’ring on down in the mansions of gladness, 
Behold the gay vu!ture that ruin’d my bloom, 

HE sleeps; while these senses are verging to madness 3 
But patience ! for God will irradiate my gloum. 


Ye rains that descend, and ye thunders that mutter, 
Let fall your wild wrath on this shelterless head ! 

No sigh shall escape, no complaint wall I utter, 
The spirit of anger and murm’ring is dead. 


This heart seems to warn me its journey is ended; 

The cold gale of death o’er my palsied frame sweeps ; 
The pulses of life and of pain seem suspended; 

Hew slow thro’ its channels the lagging blood cree ps! 


Oh Father of Mercies! thy hand will receive me; 
The glories of God on my soul shall arise; 

And, perchance, even those who refus’d to relieve me, 
May then diop a tear where poor Isabel lies. 



























































SONNET. 


UTUMN! thy leaves that rustling in the gale 
Shift to the shadowy light their yellowing hues 5 
Or whirl’d in eddies strew the beechen vale, 
A sacred feeling of delight infuse ; 
Not spring’ s green foliage by the whispering air 
Wav’d, while the stiny skies are blue and calm: 
For such hi gh musings doth the sou! prepare, 
Nor yield: to mem’ry’s grief so soft a oo 
The moon that gleams thro’ hurrying clouds; the wave 
That breaks in foam, and flashes on the shore ; 
The winds that hoarsely sigh, or shrilly rave, 
While’ the wood- tops with strug zzling branches roar; 
Impart mysterious joy from earth refin’d, 
The conscious rapture of a living mind! 








